CHAPTER VI
IN 1929 a coalition Government ruled in Germany, Muller
being Chancellor with the support of the Centre Party,
without whom no Government seemed capable of working.
The Nazis were growling angrily as a kind of background
music to this switching of Governments, whose continual
changing gave the people no hope for a stable domestic
policy. Von Papen was disappointed in Hindenburg; the
Field-Marshal had moved to the Left, and he had antagon-
ized the Nationalists of all hues, who were stamping about
the country carrying on a bitter attack against him and
the Government over the Young Plan.
The position of unemployment in Germany in this year
was deplorable and there was every indication that the
Government would not be able to continue the State insur-
ance benefits. This would have brought about rioting on
a large scale and possibly open rebellion; the Nazis were
piling fuel on to the fire of discontent by pointing to the
heavy tribute payments alleged to be made by Germany each
year, whereas, in actual fact, much of Germany's financial
difficulty had been brought about by over-borrowing to
finance various policies of negation pursued since 1923, for
reason no longer ruled the minds of the administrators of
what, before 1914, had been a perfectly managed State.
The Nazis came out in open opposition to the Centre
and the Catholics hit back, by excommunicating any of
their number who belonged to the Hitler movement, at
the same time refusing them Christian burial. Which did
not seem to interest Hitler, who claimed to be a Catholic,
or any of his followers. Thus Hitler and the whole of his
movement, became unrelentingly anti-Catholic. But there
was no evidence that Catholics left the Nazi Party; most
certainly the Catholic merchants and industrialists, notable
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